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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE CREED OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS, 
By A. P. Stanuey. 


The early Christian belief was expressed in 
the formula which has since growo up into 
the various creeds which have been adopted 


by the Christian Church. ‘The two most 
widely known are that of Chalcedon, com- 
monly called the Nicene Creed, aud that of 
the Roman Church, commonly calied the 
Apostles’. The “‘ Nicene” Creed is that which 
pervadec the Eastern Church. Its original 
form was that drawn up at Nicsea on the basis 
of the creed of Caesarea produced by Euse- 
bius, Large additions were made to it to in- 
troduce those parts which affirmed the dog- 
matical elements discussed in the Nicene 
Council. No addition was made at the Con- 
stantinopolitan Council, but at the Council of 
Chalcedon there were the clauses added which 
followed the mention of the Holy Ghost. It 
then assumed its present form, though it un- 
derwent a yet further change in the West 
trom an adoption of the clause respecting the 

rocession ot the Holy Ghost from the Son. 

he creed of the Roman Church came to be 
called “the Apostles’ Creed,” from the le- 
gend that the Apostles had each of them con- 
tributed a clause. It was successively en- 
larged by the “ Remission of Sins,” “ the Life 
Evernal,’ then by the “ Resurrection of the 
Flesh,” then by the “ Descent into Hell” and 
the ‘“‘ Communion of the Saints.” It is ob- 
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servable, before proceeding further, that the 


Creed, whether in its Eastern or its Western 
form, leaves out of view altogether such 
questions as the necessity of Episcopal suc- 
cession, the origin and use of the Sacraments, 
the honor due to the Virgin Mary, the doc- 
trine of Substitution, the doctrine of Predes- 
tination, the doctrine of Justification, the 
doctrine of the Pope’s authority. These may 
be important and valuable, but they are not 
in apy sense part of the belief cf the early 
Christiane. The Eastern and Western Creed 
alike represented the simple baptismal for- 
mula as expressed in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
which, of whatever date, is certainly anterior 
to the Creeds. The additions were undoubted- 
ly made, as in the greater part of them is 
demonstrable, for the purpose of explaining 
more fully the articles of belief in the Father, 
the Son,* and the Holy Spirit. It is in pur- 
suance of this same priaociple that we here 
propose to examine into the meaning of those 
sacred names, 

I. It is proposed to ask, in the first instance, 


* It is not certain that in early times this formula 
was in use. The first profession of belief was only 
in the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts ii. 38, viii. 12, 
16, x 48, xix. 5). In later times, Cyprian (Bp. lxiii,), 
the Council of Frejus and the Pope Nicholas the 
First acknowledge the validity of this form. Still 
it soon superseded the profession of belief in Jesus 
Christ, and in the second century had become uni- 
versal. (See Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 1. 
162.) 
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the Biblical meaning of the words. In the 
hymn Quicunque vult, as in Dean Swift’s 
-celebrated “Sermons on the Trinity,” there 
is no light whatever thrown on their signifi- 
‘cation. They are used like algebraic sym- 
bole, which would be equally appropriate if 
they were inverted, or if other words were 
substituted for them. They give no answer 
to the question what in the minds of the early 
Christians they represented. 

1. What, then, is meant in the Bible— 
what in the experience of thoughtful men— 
by the name of The Father? In one word it 
expresser to us the whole faith of what we 

-eall Natural Religion. We look round the 
pbysical world; we see indications of order, 
design and good-will towards the living crea- 
tures which animate it. Often, it is true, we 
cannot trace any such design, but whenever 
we cap, the impression left upon us is the 
sense of a Single, Wise, Beneficent Mind, the 
same now that it was ages before the ap- 
pearance of man—the same in other parts of 
the Universe as it isin our own. And in our 
own hearts and consciences we feel an instinct 
corresponding to this—a voice, a faculty that 
seems to refer us to a Higher Power than 
ourselves, and to point to some Invisible 
Sovereign Will, like to that which we see 
impreszed on the natural world. And, further, 
the more we think of the Supreme the more 
we try to imagine what His feelings are to- 
wards us—the more our Idea of Him becomes 
fixed as in the one simple, all-embracing word 
that He is Our Father. The word itself has 
been given to us by Christ. It is the peculiar 
revelation of the Divine nature made by 
Christ Himself. But it was the confirmation 
of what was called by one of old time the 
testimony of the naturally Christian soul— 
testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane. 
There may be much in the dealings of the Su- 

.preme and Eternal that we do not under- 
stand; as there is much in the dealings of an 
earthly father that his earthly children can- 
not understand. Yet still to be assured that 
there is Ove above us whose praise is above 
any human praisce—who sees us as we really 
are—who has our welfare at heart in all the 
various dispeneations which befall us—whose 
wide-embracing justice and long-suffering and 
endurance we ai may strive to obtain—this 
is the foundation with which everything in 
all subsequent religion must be made to agree, 
“One thing alone is certain: the Fatherly 
smile which every now and then gleams 
through Nature, bearing witness that an Eye 
looks down upon us, that a Heart follows 
us.”"* To strive to be perfect as our Father 
is perfect is the greatest <ffort which the hu- 


* Renan’s Hibbert Lectures for 1880, p. 202. 
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man soul can place belore itself. To repose 
upon hia affection in sorrow and weakness is 
the greatest support which it can have in 
making those efforts. This is the expression 
of Natural Religion. This is the revelation 
of God the Father. 

2. What is meant by the name of the Son? 

1t has often happened that the conception 
of Natural Religion becomes faint and dim. 
“The being of a God is as certain to me as 
the certainty of my own existence. Yet when 
I look out of myself into the world of men, 
I see a sight which fills me with unspeakable 
distress. The world of men seems simply to 
give the lie to that great truth of which my 
whole being is so full. If I looked into a 
mirror and did not see my face I should ex- 
perience the same sort of difficulty that ac- 
tually comes upon me when I look into this 
living busy world and eee no reflection-of its 
Creator.”* How is this difficulty to be met? 
How shall we regain in the world of men the 
idea which the world of Nature has suggested 
tous? How shall the dim remembrance of 
our Universal Father be so brought home to 
us as that we shall not forget it or lose it? 
This is the object of the Second Sacred Name 
by which God is revealed to us. As in the 
name of the Father we have Natural Religion 
—the Faith of the Natural Congecience—so in 
the name of the Son we have Historical Re- 
ligion, or the Faith of the Christian Church. 
As “the Father” represents to us God in 
Nature, God in the heavenly, the ideal world 
—so the name of “the Son” represents to us 
God in History, God in the character of man, 
God, above ail, in the Pergon of Jesus Christ. 
We know how even in earthly relationships, 
an absent father, a departed father is brought 
before our recollections in the appearance of 
a living, present son, especially in a son who 
by the distinguishing features of his mind or 
of his person is a real likeness of his father. 
We know also how in the case of those whom 
we bave never seen at all there is still a 
means of communication with them through 
reading their letters, their works, their words. 
So it is in this second great disclosure of the 
Being of God. If sometimes we find that 
Nature gives us an uncertain sound of the 
dealings of God with his creatures, if we find 
a difficulty in imagining what is the exact 
character that God most approves, we may be 
reassured, strengthened, fixed by hearing or 
reading of Jesus Christ. The Mahometan 
rightly objects to the introduction of the pa- 
terval and filial relations into the idea of God 
when they are interpreted in the gross and 
literal sense. But in the moral, spiritual 
sense it is true that the kindness, tenderness 


* Dr. Newman, Apologia, p. 241. 
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and wisdom we find in Jesus Christ is the re~ 
flection of the same kindness, tenderness and 
wisdom that we recognize in the governance 
of the universe. His life is the Word, the 
speech that comes to us out of that eternal 
silence which surrounds the Unseen Divinity. 
He is the Second Conscience, the external 
Conscience, reflecting, as it were, and steady- 
ing the conscience within each of us. And 
wheresoever in human history the same like- 
ness is, or has been, in any degree reproduced 
in human character, there and in that pro- 
portion is the same effect produced. There 
and in that proportion is the Word which 
speaks through every word of human wisdom, 
and the Light which lightens with its own ra- 
diance every human act of righteousness and 
of goodness. In the old Homeric represen- 
tations of Divinity and of Humanity what 
most strikes us is that where:s the human 
characters are, in their measure, winning, at- 
tractive, heroic, the divine characters are ca- 
pricious, cruel, revengeful, sensual. Such an 
inversion of the true standard is what the 
revelation of God in Christ has rectified. If 
in Christ the highest human virtues are ex- 
alted to their highest pitch, this is intended 
to tell us that in the Divive nature these same 
virtues are still to be found, not less exalted. 
If cruelty, caprice, revenge are out of place 
in Christ they are equally out of place in 
Goi. To believe in the name of Christ, in 
the name of the Son is to believe that God is 
above al! other qualities of Moral Being—a 
Being not merely of power and wisdom, but 
a Being of tender compassion, of bound!ess 
charity, of discriminating tenderness. To 
believe in the name of Christ is to believe 
that no other approach to God exists except 
through those same qualities of justice, truth 
and love which make up the mind of Christ. 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in me,” was 
His own farewell address. Ye believe in the 
Father, ye believe in Religion generally, be- 
lieve also in the Son, believe also in Christ. 
For this is the form in which God has made 
Himself most palpably known to the world, 
in flesh and blood, in facts and words, in life 
and death. This is the claim that Christiani- 
ty and Christendom have upon us, with all 
their infinite varieties of institutions, ordin- 
anc2s, arts, laws, liberties, charities—that 
they spring forth directly or indirectly from 
the highest earthly manifestation of Our Un- 
aeen Eternal Father. 

We take Christianity as it has appeared to 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, Miil, Renan. 
We speak of the story of the Gospels in those 
parts which contain least matter for doubts 
and difficulties. We speak only of “the 
method” and “the secret” of Jesus as they 
have been presented to us in the most modern 
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works, When we read of the Cross of Cal- 
vary, the reason why it speaks so directly to 
the hearts of so many is that in those suffer- 
ings it expresses what we may believe to be 
the purposes of God in the sufferings of the 
whole human race. When we read of the 
weakness, the depression, the uncertainties of 
the agony at Gethsemane, though in one sense 
thrown off to the furthest distance from the 
Absolute Sovereignty of the Almighty, yet 
in a deeper sense 1t brings us most nearly to 
it. “The origin of Christianity forms the 
most heroic episode of the history of humani- 
ty. Never was the religious con- 
sciousness more eminently creative; never did 
it lay down with more absolute authority the 
law of the future.”* 


Those few yeara in which that Life was 
lived on earth gathered up all the historical 
expressions of religion before and after iuto 
one supreme focus. The “ Word made flesh” 
was the union of religion and morality to- 
gether in one, was the declaration that in the 
highest sense the Image of Man was made af- 
ter the Image of God. “ Aicerna sapientia 
eese in omnibus rebus, maximé in human& 
mente, omnium maximé in Christo Jesu mani- 
festavit.”} Ia the gallery through which, in 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, the student is led 
to understand the origin and meaning of re- 
ligion, he is taught to see in the child which 
looks upwards the reverence for that which is 
ahove us—that is, the worship of the Father. 
“ This religion we denominate the Ethnic; it 
is the religion of the nations, and the first hap- 
py deliverance from a degrading fear.” He 
is taught to see in the child which looks 
downwards the reverence for that which is 
beneath us. “This we name the Christian. 
Whar a task it was . . . to recognize hu- 
mility and poverty, mockery and despising, 
disgrace and wretcheduess, suffering—to re- 
cogniz? these things as divioe.” This is the 
value of what we call Historical Religion. 
This is the eternal, never dying truth of the 
sacred name of the Son. 


3. But there is yet a third manifestation of 
God. Natural religion may become vague 
aud abstract. Historical religion may be- 
come, as it often has become, perverted, dis- 
torted, exhausted, formalized; its external 
proofs may become dubious, its inner mean- 
ing may be almost lost. There have been of- 
tentimes Christians who were not like Christ 
—a Christianity which was not the religion of 
Christ. But there is yet another aspect of 
the Divine Nature. Besides the reverence for 
that which is above us and the reverence for 
that which is beneath us there is also the rever- 


* Renan’s Hibbert Lectures for 1880, p. 8. 
¢ Spinoza, Ep. xxi., vol. iii. p. 195. 
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ence for that which is within us. There is 
yet (if we may venture to vary Goethe’s 
perable) anotker form of Religion, and that 
is Spiritual Religion. As the name of the 
Father represents to us God in Nature, as the 
name of the Son represents to us God in His- 
tory, 20 the name of the Holy Ghost repre. 
rents to us God in our own hearts, and spririts 
and consciences. This is the stil], smal) voice 
—stillest and emallest, yet loudest and 
strongest of all—which, even more than the 
wonders of nature or the wonders of history, 
brings us into the nearest harmony with Him 
who is a Spirit—who, when His closest com- 
munion with man is described, can only be 
dezcribed as the Spirit pleading with, and 
dwelling in, our spirit. When Theodore 
Parker took up a stone to throw at a tortoise 
in a pond he felt himself restrained by some- 
thing within him. He went home and asked 
his mother what that something was. She 
told him that this something was what was 
commonly called conscience, but she preferred 
to call it the voice of God within him. This, 
he taid, wes the turning-point in his life, and 
this was his mode of accepting the truth of 
the Divinity of the Eternal Spirit that speaks 
to our spirits. When Arnold entered with all 
the ardor of a great and generous nature into 
the beauty of the natural world, he added: 
“If we feel thrilling through us the eense of 
this natural beauty what ought to be our 
sense of moral beauty—of humbleness, and 
truth, and self-devotion, and Jove? Much 
more beautiful, because more truly made after 
God’s image, are the forms and colors of kind 
and wise and holy thoughts and words and 
actione—more truly beautiful is one hour of 
an aged peacant’s patient cheerfulness and 
faith than the most glorious scene which this 
earth can sbow. For this moral beauty ‘is 
actually, so to speak, God Himself and not 
merely His work. His living and conscious 
servants are—it is permitted us tosay so—the 
temples of which the light is God Himself.”’ 
(To be continued.) 





“‘Do all the good you can, to all the people 
you cap, as long as ever you can, in every 
plece you can.” This is the advice given by 
old Scotch David to his Jassie, and, if joined 
with Watt’s child rhyme— 


I'll not willingly offend, 
Nor be easily offended, 
What is ill I’ll strive to mend,, 
And endure what can’t be mended— 


might serve as home or echool or life motto 
to our young Americans. 





Txov shalt not drink wine or anything that 
may intoxicate.—Buddhist Commandment. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A QUIET SPIRIT. 
“ Be still, and know that I am God.” 

This Scripture exhortation has a meaning 
full of excellency and power. It calls us to 
a condition wherein we can know the heav- 
enly rule to prevail, regulating even the whole 
being. From it we may draw the inference, 
that it is only when our creaturely imagin- 
ings are thus hushed and brought into a holy 
and eubmissive quiet, that we can fully realize 
the great truth of the indwelling of the Divine 
life, and be able to say, understandingly, in 
regard to the inner temple, ‘Surely the Lord 
is in this place, and I knew it not.” ; 

One of the blessed experiences connected 
with this condition is that ‘‘ the lofty looks of 
man shal] be humbled, and the haughtivess 
of wep shall be brought down, and the Lord 
alone shal! be exalted in that day.” 

Under this experieuce we shall realize that 
God is our refuge and our strength, a very 
present help in trouble; and this knowledge 
comes to us in proportion as we withdraw 
from all external dependencies. 

To attain this stature in the spiritual life 
there may be need fur some to pass through 
maby disappointments and scre conflicts, and 
even to “pass under the rod”; for we are 
cometimes slow to believe that amid all that 
we see around us, so full of life and beauty, 
and upon which we have placed cur affections 
and our hopes, there is nothing that does not 
bear upon it the stamp of mutability, and is 
therefore unsafe either as a prop or a guide. 
This truth (the uncertainty of human depen- 
dencies), though sometimes learned through 
painful experiences, is, when learned, of price- 
less value, and largely aids us in the habitual 
observance of the injusction, “ Be still, and 
know that lam God” When this lesson is 
perfectly learned and fully impressed upon 
the mind, or, in other words, when, through 
heartfelt experience, it is made our own, we 
have the sure knowledge that we are within 
reach of the safe refuge or stronghold where- 
unto, when temptations assail, we can retreat 
and find safety. 

The sti!lnese to which we are called by this 
Scripture exhortation has a strong bearing 
upon our power to resist temptation: for, by 
heeding it, we are permitted to recognize a 
companionship that brings strength, and 
we are enabled to eay, on the approach 
of even an evil thought, “Get thee behind 
me, for thou eavorest not of the things that 
be of God, but the things that be of men.’’ 

As finite beings, we would fain choose an 
exemption from temptation, knowing our lia- 
bility to yield; but it is one of the trials of 
life from which, if rightly met, blessings will. 
come. 








‘ 
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- A recognition of the Heavenly Presence| That sad separation in 1827 and ’8 is deep- 
always brings with it strength. This Presence | ly to be lamented; and why did this occur? 
is a “swift witness” against all wrong, quick- | Was it not because of a desire to promulgate 
ly revealing to the attentive spirit theapproach | opinions and doctrines rather than to feel the 
of an enemy, and it enables us to wrestle suc- | Divine life and power rise in dominion in our 
cessfully with any preseotation that savore of | minds, uniting us together in Heavenly peace, 
evil. There is no concord between Christ and | which is only to be enjoyed by doiag the will 
Belial, and it is for us to “ keep near the good, | of our Heavenly Father ? Had the members 
and the evil will flee.” Thus the victory will | of our Society lived up to the high profession 
‘be gained. This is our part of the work, and | we for more than two centuries have made to 
by accepting the allotment we will be bleased.| the world of being led and guided by the 
The blessing of Heavenly companionship is | Spirit of Truth in our own souls, I believe the 
offered us ; let us recognize and accept it on | doctrine of depravity in our nature in conse- 
the terms, “Be still, and know that I am | quence of Adam’s transgression and the atone- 
'God.” ment for our sins by the crucifixion of the 

Philadelphia, Ninth month, 1880. body of Jesus on the cross, would have been 
left as non-essentials of belief without contro- 
versy or discussion. Instead of this, they 
were urged upon us as necessary to believe in 
order to be saved with an everlasting salva- 
tion, which belief many could not subscribe 
to. Hence that sad “separation,” and I fear 
the scattering of many from the foundation 
upon which Christ said His church was built. 
I fully believe there were livingly concerned 
minds amongst those who left us; and had we 
avoided contention about doctriaes we might 
have remained a united people, helpers to one 
another; for in unity there is strength. 

In reading Friends’ Intelligencer I some- 
times fear discussions about opinions may 
again arise amongst us; but I hope opposi- 
tion to opinions we cannot unite with will be 
avoided, unless peace with our Creator re- 
quires it of any, and then it would be wise to 
consult our religiously concerned Friends. 
There are some points of belief necessary for 
us as an organized body to unite in believing ; 
as, for icstance, the existence of a Supreme 
Being, full of power, wisdom, love and mercy ; 
that He created man for His own glory, giv- 
ing him an immortal soul and a portion of 
His Holy Spirit to preserve that soul in in- 
necency and acceptance with Him—if man, 
whom He made a free agent, is wise enough 
to choose obedience to Him. Also, the sev- 
eral testimonies we have for more than two 
centuries borne to the world against war, 
slavery, intemperance, a hireling ministry, 
oaths and all immoralities, injustice, etc.; to 
show our faith by our works, by our consis- 
tent daily deportment and conversation ; 
moderation in all things, industry, economy, 
plainness, simplicity in dress and address, 
calling no man master, for ‘‘ one is your Mas- 
ter, even Christ”’ within us, and “all we are 
brethren ;” doing unto others as we wish them 
to do unto us, ete. 

Did we all attend to the “light within” us 
I believe we should feel these testimonies to 
be as important and necessary now as in any 
day or generation preceding us. 



















































THE THISTLE. 

“Thou thing of harsh, unlovely growth and dense, 
Dark hue,” I said, “‘ what pulse of summer beat 
So out of tune has set thy vagrant feet 

In mood severe beside my garden fence? 
Ungracious wayfarer, that will not hence, 
‘Hast thou no answering boon for dew and heat 
Which fed thee? Is the summer sweet 
Save but for thee?” A late magnificence 
Of perfect bloom made answer, and did yield 
Color and sweetness to the arid field. 
So one I knew did hide within her heart, 
Through silent, austere years, a royal meed 
Of loveliness, that, blossoming in deed, 


Set her for very beauty’s sake apart. 
—Mary C. Kipp. 


LETTER OF RACHEL HICKS. 
Westsovey, Fourth mo. 20th, 1873. 

My Dear Frienp—It is a long time since 
‘any epistolary correspondence has passed be- 
tween us, therefore I now write to thee hoping 
to receive an answer. 

Of latter time, especially, I have felt a 
strong desire to mingle with congenial spirits ; 
and oft, when sitting alone, I have pondered 
on past days, w ‘en we were frequently visited 
by ministers traveling from a sense of re- 
ligious duty. And, as my father’s house was 
a home for these in that day, I had the favor 
from my childhood up to youth and middle 
age to sit with them and hear them converse. 
Frequently the conversation would cease, 
and a solemn silence would ensue, and in short 
communications the living gospel was 
preached, which made impressions on my 
mind not forgotten. Our Particular Meeting 
was then large, and rightly-concerned neigh- 
bors would often call in and talk over the 
concerns of our Society; but now, alas! in my 
old age how different! Neighbors are so 
busy they seldom seem to have time to make 
even a call, Our Meeting is small and sel- 
dom visited by Friends traveling from a sense 
of duty to our Divine Father; I believe it is 


safe to say hardly onca in a year. Oh! why 
is it 80? 
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But seeing that many, not of our Society, 
are convinced of the fundamental principle of 
Christianity, “the Light within,” and the 
educated hired ministers seem to approve and 
flatter us, there is cause to fear they are 
drawing too many away, and are doing us 
more harm than when they were instrumental 
in persecuting us. And also in this day of 
outward eace and prosperity, the allurements 
of pride and fashion are drawing many of our 
members away from that beautiful simplicity 
for which we were once admired. If we can- 
not support our testimony to simplicity and 
moderation, others no doubt will take it up; 
for is it not evident that this extravagance 
and consequent great expense induces much 
of the fraud and unfairness resorted to by 
many to get money to keep up the fashion- 
able mode of living? If we had given up our 
will, as John Woolman did, we too would 
have seen limits set by Divine Wisdom to the 
natural desire to accumulate riches. We 
would have been willing to live in a plain 
way, which requires no great expense to main- 
tain, and our brethren would have been spared 


to endure; and our example would have had 
a comforting influence upon many around us. 

If Infinite Wisdom, Love and Goodness had 
not eeen that moderate industry and labor are 
necescary for our bealth and strength of body 
and mind, He would have eo arranged the 
order of nature that the earth would have 
brought forth food and raiment for mankind, 
and no labor would have been necessary. To 
hold up the view that labor or work is not 
honorable, ceems to me to be calling in ques- 
tion the wisdom of Providence. 

I have alluded to our neighbors being too 
busy to visit much; but I feel bound to bear 
the testimony that we live in great harmony 
and good will toeach other. If assistance be 
necessary it is very cheerfully given, and 
there is very little, if any, tale-bearing and 
detraction amongst us. Although I mourn 
over vacant seats in our meeting in the mid- 
dle of the week, and finery in dress, yet I 
love all, and often pray for them; I feel bound 
to speak often to these when we meet, and 
to take them by the hand, for I Jove and 
pity many of them. The idea is often held 
up that there is no religion in dress, and that 
it is a little thing, 

Dear M., why should I write so long a let- 
ter to thee? My apology is that I have been 
longing to mingle with congenial spirits, and 
unless thou wilt be sent to our Quarterly 
Meeting or Yearly Meeting I do not know 
when I shall see thee face-to-face. And now 
with love to thee, thy children and other 
friends, I conclude. 


Thy affectionate friend, RacHEeLt Hicks. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


It may be interesting to the readers of 
Friends’ Intelligencer to hear of J. G. Whit- 
tier. A recent visit to his home, in Ames- 
bury, found him bright and hopeful, full of 
interest in the great questions of education 
and freedom, and ‘‘Icoking toward sunset” 
with a most assuring covfidence in the “ In« 
ward Witness” for all truth. His home wae 
the symbol of order, quietness and se 


Ninth month, 1880. 





It is often said that Friends are not'a pro+ 
selyting society, and if we may judge from 
the little effort that is made to disseminate 
their principles by the gratuitous distribution 
of books aud pamphlets, the statement is 
certainly true. Our early fathers have be- 
queathed to us a literature unsurpassed for 
religious fervor and Christian zeal, and they 
lost no opportunity of presenting their views 
of Christian truth to both professors and pro- 


| fane, and there were large additions to their 
the toil and anxiety many of them now have} membership. It is to be feared that we of 


this generation, resting upon the labors of 
these faithful men and women, have become: 
too indifferent in the gratuitous dissemination 
of cur literature, and in presenting in a con- 
densed form our views of the spirituality of 
the Gospel dispensation, which views we most 
surely believe are in accordance with the tes- 
timony of Scripture, and would conduce to 
the highest welfare of the human family. 

Evidences of this want among members of 
other Religious Societies sometimes come to 
our knowledge, and we publish the following 
letter from a clergyman of New Hampshire, 
addressed to the Book Association of Friends: 

“T am writing this letter without any know- 
ledge that there exists in Philadelphia a pub- 
lishing house of the Society of Friends, but 
simply infer that in the nature of things there 
must be. I am exceedingly desirous to secure 
the leading works of Fox, Barclay, Penning-. 
ton and Penn, and any other books which 
will fully set forth their spirit. 


“If you publish these and other such works,. 


will you be kind enough to send me a cata~ 
logue of your publieations, specially indicat- 
ing what are the choicest works? 

‘*T am a Christian minister of the Congre- 
gational Chureb, and am persuaded that our 
various churehes are ripe now for the teach- 
ings of these men—yea, are even craving 


them, and I feel that great good would be. 


done were these works prepared in a condensed 
and inexpensive form and pushed into general 
circulation. 

“The Christian world at large is ignorant 
of these great men, and yet their words would 


arent gpemet 
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never find so eager and appreciative audience 
as to-day. 

“May I not trust that this word of. mine 
may encourage you to a more extensive pro- 
mulgation o! your views?” 


ing meeting who could not get there in the 
afternoon; and here let me remark that great 
care ought always to be exercised by the: 
Friends who are called upon to arrange a 
series of appointed meetings for a traveling 
minister, to fix on the time when the people 
of the respective neighborhoods can best 
attend. 

The meeting at Makefield, on First-day 
morning, the 29th, was well attended, and 
the appointed meeting at Wrightstown, in. 
the afternoon, was very large. Many mem- 
bers were there who very seldom go to any 
meeting. 

The sermon delivered on that occasion. 
seemed to me to be peculiarly well adapted 
to the needs of such an audience. 

The first verse of the twelfth chapter of 
Romans was quoted and very properly com- 
mented upon, and it is hoped that the effects 
of this meeting may be seen to remain for 
time to come. 

Appointed meetings were also held at 
Buckingham, Plumstead, Solebury and 
Doylestown, on the 30th and 31st. The one 
at Doylestown was attended by many who are 
profesiors with other societies, and by those 
who are or have been officially connected 
with the courts and the public business of the- 
county. 

After a time of solemn silence, D. H. arose 
with the words, “ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
He enlarged on the subject, and spoke very 
impressively to those who have the duty im- 
posed on them of executing the laws. The 
judge of the court (woo is » member of our 
Society) was present. He also spoke of the 
importance and efficacy of fervent prayer. 

After he sat down, a venerable man, who 
is an elder in the Presbyterian meeting, arose 
and said he could not forbear to express his 
approval of what had been said, and particu- 
larly on the subject of prayer. 

The meeting ended well, the people seemed 
to be satisfied, and did not appear to be in 
any haste to disperse, as they felt that it was 
good to be there. 

The next meeting was held at Quakertown, 
N. J., on the evening of Ninth month lat. It 
was a good sized meeting, although there are 
but very few Friends now residing in that 
vicinity. 

On the afternoon of the 2d a meeting was 
held at Carversville, Bucks county, Pa., in 
what is called the Christian Church. 

He spoke of the Bible as containing valu- 
able truths, and as being what a chart is to 
the mariner, and especially valuable to us in 
connection with the Divine light that enlight- 
eneth every one who is attentive to its reveal- 
ings; and gave the reason why Friends 
































LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Chester Preparative Meeting of Friends at 
Moorestown, N. J., has just opened a school, 
of which the pupils are to “attend mid-week 
meetings regularly with their teachers,” ac- 
cording to the advice of our Discipline. 
Eighty children are already in attendance, 
and Friends hope their efforis in providing 
an excellent building and school furniture, 
and in procuring teachers of known ability, 
under a principal who is devoted to the cher- 
ished testimonies of our Religious Society, 
will be blessed with substantial success, and 
that an institution under the watchful care of 
Friends may be permanently established 
among them. 





As a correspondent has given some account 
of a meeting held at Media which was ap 
pointed by Darlington Hoopes, perhaps it 
would not be amiss to give some account of 
other appointed meetings within the limits of 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting by the same Friend. 

The one held at Newtown, Bucks county, 
on the morning of Eighth month 27th, was 
largely attended by members of other socie- 
ties. 

D. H. was favored to open in a very clear 
and concise manner some of the fundamental 
truths held by Friends, and particularly their 
view of the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ. 
The statement was made so clear that all 
appeared to understand it, and even a Presby- 
terian elder was satisfied, and so expressed 
himself after the close of the meeting. 

On the afternoon of the same day an ap- 
pointed meeting was held at Middletown, 
which was also large and satisfactory. 

The one held at Bristol, the same evening, 
was a good meeting and well attended ; but 
the one held at Pennsbury, on the morning 
of the 28th, was very small, owing to its being 
market day. 

This meeting being held at the wrong time, 
the consequence was the ground had to be 
traveled over again, as D. H. did not feel 
satisfied without seeing more of the people, 
and he attended that meeting again on First- 
day morning, the 5th of Ninth month, wheu 
a large congregation assembled, and were 
much edified by the communication he had 
to make. 

Neither was the meeting held at Yardley~- 
ville, on the afternoon of the 28th, at the best 
time, as many would have attended an even- 
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declined to call the book the word of God, 
and quoted the beginning of the first chapter 
of Jobn and many other appropriate pas- 
sages. 

Very few Friends were present, the congre 
gation being mostlymade up of others; but 
all appeared to béSatitfied, and it is thought 
that the labor will not be lost. 

In the evening a large meeting was held in 
what is called Lyceum Hall,inthecity of Lam- 
bertville, N. J., the room in which Friends 
there hold their meetings being entirely too 
small to accommodate the audience. 

On Sixth-day evening, the 3d inst, another 
meeting was held at Newtown, and the next 
evening one was held at Friends’ school-house 
at Edgewood, both of which were well 
attended and were satisfactory. 

A very intelligent young woman who 
attended the Edgewood meeting said, after 
the close of the meeting, that she had 
attended upon the ministry of another denom- 
ination, and she never had heard such a clear 
and satisfactory explanation given of the 
Divinity of Christ as she had heard that 
evening, and that now she could understand 
it. 

His attendance at the Pennsbury meeting 
the next morning, as above stated, closed his 
labors in this part of the vineyard, r we 


trust they will not be lost. I. 
Newtown, Ninth month 26th, 1880. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 2, 1880. 


Tue Friend who kindly sent us an account 
of Illinois Yearly Meeting will have already 
seen that a very full report of the proceedings 
was published in our last number. We are 
very grateful for her kindly thought for us, 
and ask that she remember us through the 
year, whenever there are any items concern- 
ing the meetings in her neighborhood that 
are thought to be of general interest. 





Tae CREED OF THE Earty Caurce.—We 
ask attention to the article in our present 
number, entitled “The Creed of the Early 
Christiaus,” by the venerable Dean of Weat- 
minster. This very interesting writer is par- 
ticularly qualified by his profound learning 
aod wide experience to compare the views 
and utterances of the thoughtful and devout 
of different times and places, and to point 
out the correspondence, everywhere discern- 
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ible to such liberal and enlightened minds 
as his. 

We rejoice that such falent and influence 
as that of Stanley is employed in showing the 
sweet reasonableness of Christianity in its 
original simplicity, before it was invested 
during the dark ages with its cumbering bur- 
den of incredible dogma. Will not profess- 
ing Christendom know at length a general 
awakening to essential truths and perceive 
their overwhelming importance, thus coming 
to that noble liberty which the Truth gives? 
There has been a long period of constant sub- 
divisions among those who claim to be disci- 
ples of the Christ. Shall we not have an era 
of gladness when civilized mankind will 
gather joyfully to a faith in the universal 
Father revealed in His visible creation, in the 
characters of His sanctified children, and yet 
more wonderfully, in the Spirit of Life and 
Light which dwells in the souls of the chil- 
dren of men, working the greatest miracles 
and raising up the weakest and frailest of the 
sons of men to the high estate of joint heir- 
ship with Christ? 

The formation of the Religious Society of 
Friends was an effort toward # return to the 
simplicity of the early Church, and after the 
lapse of centuries, we now see a powerful 
movement among those high in authority, as 


- | well as emipent for talents and virtue, toward 


a recognition and earnest advocacy of the 
same essential principles. 

Our fathers labored not so much for the 
establishment of a sect as for the spread of 
the eternal Truth; and if we have evidence 
that the same principles advocated by them 
are gaining a foothold in the strongholds of 
Christendom shall we not rest satisfied, though 
the Society of Friends be even yet only a 
handful compared with the numbers entolled 
in other bodies of professing Christians. 

Our predecessors claimed to be no sectari- 
ans, but Christians who were united in 
the acknowledgment “ that there is somewhat 
of God, some light, some grace, some power, 
some measure of the Spirit, some divine, 
spiritual, heavenly, substantial life and vir- 
tue in all men, which is a faithful witness 
against all unrighteousness and ungodliness 
in the heart of man, and leade, draws, moves 
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and inclines the mind of man to righteous: 
nese, and seeks to leaven him, as he gives way 
thereto, into the nature of itself; whereby an 
inward, thorough and real redemption may 
be wrought in the hearts of all men, of what- 
soever “Mation, country or kindred they be, 
notwithstanding the outward knowledge or 
‘benefit they be by the providence of God 
necessarily deprived of.”’* 

Shall we not claim fellowship with every 
one who recognizes, as does this writer (A. P. 
Stanley) that the Spirit of all Goodness dwells 
evermore with humanity and is the preserver 
and redeemer of the sons of men? 





THE Pan PRESBYTERIAN CounciL.—The 
great council of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, which is now sitting in Philadelphia, is 
the center of absorbing interest at the present 
time, and those of all shades of religious 
opinion who most earnestly desire the pro- 
motion of the cause of vital Christianity have 
hoped from an assembly representing so much 
learning and so much intellectual power such 
statements of Gospel truth and such con- 
fessions of reasonable faith as would be 
powerful to strengthen and confirm seckers 
after the essentials of religion. 

Grievousiy will these be disappointed if the 
wise men dissolve their assembly after having 
merely re-affirmed a dogmatic system which 
they acknowledge to be irreconcilable with 
human reason; and after having claimed to 
be followers of Calvin, or even of Paul. 

We have hoped better things for this great 
division of the professed followers of the 
Christ than declarations of adbesion to certain 
opinions which were believed to be well- 
founded three hundred years ago. 

Certainly the Father Eternal can and will 
instruct the humble children of His Jove in 
this and in the coming days as fully and as 
directly by means of the Holy Spirit as in 
the centuries long past when wise and gifted 
servants of God indited the wonderful pro- 
phetic and didactic books which we call the 
Bible, and which are found in this day help- 
ful and precious to civilized mankind in every 
part of theearth. But will uot our Presby- 
terian brethern admit that in the Most High 


* Robert Barclay. 
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there is no variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing—that His arm is not shortened, that He 
cannot recall His wandering ones to-day by 
His voice of power and love spoken to the 
soul, as directly as in the favored days of old 
of which prophets and sages wrote ? 

When the eons of men can claim a living 
faith, founded on experience of the operations 
of the illuminating Spirit of Divine Goodness, 
shall we see the blessed triumph of the Church, 
which wasoretold, when many “shall come 
from the North and the South, and the East 
and the West to sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of God.” 

We fervently desire the triumph of the 
truly Catholic Church of the future, to which 
all the nations and peoples of the earth shall 
gladly gather; when the long centuries have 
garneréd their harvests of wisdom and the 
spiritual Christian perceives what was meant 
by the promise, ‘I will give thee the Heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for thy possession.” 


Tue Sranparp SeEries.—We acknowl- 
edge the receipt of Nos. 37, 38, 39 and 40 of 
the “Standard Series” from the publishers, 
I, K. Funk & Co,of New York. The books 
thus furnished at the price of a child’s toy- 
book or primer are: ‘‘Thoughts of the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius Antoninus;” “The 
Salon of Madam Necker,” vol. ii; “The 
Hermits,” by Charles Kingsley,” ard “John 
Ploughman’s Picturcs,” by Chas. H. Spurgeon. 

The “Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius” bas been classed among the 
“noblest products of Paganism,” and we feel 
willing to recommend to all thoughtful read- 
ers this translation of the matured wisdom of 
the man who ruled over the vast Roman 
world without ever forgetting to keep un- 
broken the empire of his own heart. ' It is 
particularly instructive to find that he arrived 
at conclusions parallel with those of the most 
enlightened and pure-hearted of his genera- 
tion. 

The No. 38 of the series, ‘‘The Salon of 
Madam Necker,” is of less value, but will 
have interest for all those who enjoy pictures 
of the remarkable development of social and 
intellectual life in France which preceded the 
French Revolution. . 
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No. 39, “The Hermits,” by Chas. Kingsley, 
is a carefully-prepared history of the hermit 
and the monastic life of the earlier days of 
Christianity. The book is well worth atten- 
tive reading, as it explains one of the most 
characteristic institutions of the long Middle 
or Dark Ages. 

“John Ploughman’s Pictures” are literally 
pictures with short lessons on the homely 
philosophy of humble life, which are intended 
for the instruction of readers not likely to 
search for wisdom in the stately works of 
scholars and moralists. A parable or a fable 
is as effective a means of conveying important 
truth now as it ever was in the past, and we 
welcome John Ploughman’s plain talk for 
plain folks to the simple homes of our own 
land, for we have sins that deserve rebuke as 
well as mother England. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT Farr- 
mouNnT ParK.—The exhibit of sheep, woo! 
and woo! products, under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
which has been in progress during all of last 
week, is the first display of the kind ever held 
in this country. 

The value of the Exhibition will be greatly 
enhanced by the impartial and scientific man- 
ner in which the tests as to quality, fineness 
and length of fleece have been made. The 
matter was, by direct action of Congress, 
placed in the hands of Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Le Duc, who provided himself with 
the most improved instruments for the pur- 
pose known to science. 

Representatives of the most celebrated 
flocks in the world were on exhibition. The 
value of some of these seems fabulous, and 
would be incredible were it not an ascer- 
tained fact. $5,000 seems a fortune to invest 
in a single sheep, yet that is the sum at which 
two of the Spanish Merino variety were set 
down. ‘The Cotswold, said not to be a natural 
variety, but the result of cross-breeding, was 
well represented by a large flock from Illinois, 
also one flock from Chester county, Pa. The 
Lincolns, Hampshires, Southdowns and Ox- 
ford downs had many representatives, some 
of them imported direct from a celebrated 
English flock. 


Not the least interesting part of the Exhi- 
bition was the trial of trained dogs in herdisg 
the sheep. The sagacity exhibited by some 
of the dogs in the management and penning 
of the sheep was, indeed, astonishing. The: 
most successful dog, it is said, belongs to a 
young man of this city, and he may be seen 
almost any day of the week following a 
flock of sheep in trausit from the stock yards. 
to the ferries along the Delaware. It is only 
neceseary for his owner to lead the way, the 
dog will keep the sheep together, and drive 
them quietly along, without other help. 

It is believed that the late Exhibition will 
give an impetus to sheep husbandry, which 
will be felt all over the country, and be the 
means of diffusing correct information as 
regards the adaptability of various localities 
to the various breeds of sheep. 

There has been a rapid increace in the pro- 
duction of wool in the United States, and 
there appears to be no present danger of over- 
stocking the market. Like all other indus~ 
tries, however, there will be many taking hold 
of this branch of farming who, not counting 
the cost beforehand, and finding there is much 
care and labor attending ite successfu! prose- 
cution, will be ready after a little experience 
to abandon it altogether. This need not dis- 
courage any who are ready to take real hold 
of the work, since it is said that in few 
branches of agricultural industry are there 
so many or such quick returns as in sheep 
husbandry. 





DIED. 


GREENE.—On Sixth month 15th, 1880, at his 
residence at Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y., 
William Greene, in the 77th year of his age; a 
member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

He was born in Rhode Island and removed to 
Scipio with his parents in 1812. 

MOORE.—On Seventh month 18th, 1880, at the 
home of her son-in-law, Samuel H. Thompson, New 
Garden, Chester county, Pa., Mary B. Moore, in the 
75th year of her age; a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

ROBERTS.—On Ninth month 21st, 1880, Cetharine 
T., wife of Richard Roberts, in the 76th year of her 
age; and on Ninth month 22d, John Thomson, son 
of Richard and Catharine T. Roberts, in the 41st year 
of his age; both members of Abington Monthly 
Meeting. 

RODGERS.—At her residence, Fall Creek, In- 
diana, Rebecca B. Rodgers, wife of Charles J. 
Rodgers, in the 65th year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth M. 


| Fussell, and granddaughter‘of Bartholomew Fussell, 
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Sen., who was an approved minister of the Society 
of Friends. With years of maturity she became a 
useful member, deeply imbued with the principles 
she had imbibed in her childhood. These became 
the guide of ber life and made of her a devoted 
friend of the slave, and an uncompromising opponent 
of all forms of oppression and injustice, while they 
increased the tenderness of an unusually gentle na- 
ture, teaching her to respect every human being as 
the child of her Heavenly Father. She was re- 
markable for her sound judgment, as well as for her 
patience, fortitude, benignity and sweet woman- 
liness, blessing all who came within the circle of 
her influence. She thus became an example, not 
alone to her children and intimate friends, but to 
the Society of which she was a member, and to the 
community in which she lived. She died greatly 
respected and beloved, and will be deeply — 


RUSSELL.—On Ninth month Ist, 1880, at New 
Market, Frederick county, Maryland, James Russell, 
in the 66th year of hisage; a member of Pipe Creek 
Monthly Meeting and Bush Creek Preparative Meet- 
ing. 

WILLIAMS.—Suddenly, near Germantown, on 
Ninth month 18th, 1880, Robert F. Williams, in the 
67th year of his age; a member of Abington 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

WILSON.—On Ninth month 13th, 1880, in Upper 
Providence, William P. Wilson, in the 76th year of 
his age; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
Oe AN RA RN AAR PR TR ENE 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


Five dollars, gratefully acknowledged, as 
contributed by “H.C.” in aid of our school, 
which will be reopened ere long. 


J. M. Exuis, 325 Walnut st. 
Philad’a, Ninth mo., 1880. 





For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
SUMMER RECREATION — THROUGH ‘“ THE 
PENINSULA.” 


No. 2. 


South of Laurel, and distant about fifteen 
miles, is Salisbury, on the line of the railroad 
and at the head of navigation of the Wico- 
mico river 

It is a bright afternoon that we step on the 
cars for a brief visit to this town bearing its 
old English name of Salisbury. There is 
nothing in the face of the country or the 
improvements that suggests the least likeness 
to its original, but I cau well understand how 
a love for the names and associations of the 
homes they had left would lead the early set- 
tlers to adopt the same for their new homes in 
the wilderness of America. We pass Delmar, 
so called from its marking the boundary line 
between the States of Delaware and Mary- 
land. It is an outgrowth of the railroad and 
a place of considerable traffic in lumber. 
Some shifting of cars is made at this point, 
but we are soon off again. There is much 
local travel on this line to and from the 
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watering places along the coast and to the 

camp meetings which still form a special 

feature of summer life in all this region. We 

are entertained and amused with the fresh 

arrivals from one or the other of these resorts, 

people belonging to all classes of the com- 

munity, from the high-bred representative of 
the former aristocratic society which so long 

dominated its affairs to the dusky descendant 

of the cabin and quarter over whom he ruled. 

Twenty years have wrought a change in the 
condition of things that the eye of the most 

far-seeing could scarcely have looked for. It 

has been a complete overturning, and instead 

of the fears of insurrection that constantly 
haunted the imagination in the olden time, 
both races—master and slave—are living in 

the utmost freedom and cordiality, working 

under the impetus of equality of rights for 
all, which emancipation set in motion, and 
building up a prosperity for this part of our- 
nation that is already transforming its worn: 
out plantations into fruitful gardens. 

This is the great water-melon segtion. They 
are so abundant this season that the market 
is overstocked. Large fields are planted in 
small fruits which thrive well and give profit- 
able returns. The corn is poor and in some 
places will scarcely yield seed. Indeed om 
this soil farm crops are out of the question 
for profit. Itis a very paradise, though, for: 
melons and sweet potatoes. 

Salisbury is reached after a few other un- 
important stopping places. It is au old town, 
has always been a place of considerable trade, 
maintained through easy and direct water 
communication with Baltimore and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Its importance has much: 
increased of late years. Improvements are 
mainly south of the old built up portion of 
the town. Elegant homes are springing up 
in that direction, and all the indications show 
a great impetus in substantial prosperity. 

The old town lies along the head of the 
river, which is a small tributary of Chesa- 
peake bay. It is closely built and the streets 
and side-walks are paved. The new county 
of Wicomico was formed a few years ago and 
Salisbury made the county seat. A handsome: 
court house has just been completed, There- 
are several church edifices that display con- 
siderable taste and the schools are said to be 
excellent. The oyster trade is very lively 
here and gives employment to a large force 
of the poorer sort of people. Lumber forms 
an important article of trade. Saw mills are 
driving away at a brisk rate in every direc- 
tion. Attention has lately been turned to the 
cultivation of the cranberry; the bogs and 
lowlands in the vicinity offering peculiar 
advantages for the growth of the plants. The 
effort is considered a sucsess. 
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In riding through this section of country 
‘we have been much interested in the methods 
of agriculture. Prosperous farmers with large 
tracts of land under cultivation are using all 
‘the modern improvements and appliances for 
increasing the value of crops and lessening 
‘the labor of production and gathering in. 

From these down to the poor tenant or 
small proprietor there is a corresponding rels- 
tion between the capital invested and the 
returns, for while the soil is light aud readily 
yields abundantly to good tillage and a plen- 
tiful use of fertilizers, it is soon exhausted 
where these are wanting. We have read of 
the poverty of the German peasant who 
yokes his wife and cow together and compla- 
«ently smokes his pipe while he guides the 
furrows of the plow. It is only since we came 
‘to the peninsula that we became aware of the 
makeshifts the poor man resorts to, to get rid 
of hoeing his garden or truck patch as used 
to be the practice hereabouts. On one occa- 
sion we were attracted by a singular proces- 
sion within an enclosure on the road side. It 
looked very like “ playing horse,” a game 
which our city children take great delight in, 
only there was a man guiding a plow at the 
end. On looking more intently we saw that 
he had a full team of boys and girls harnessed 
to the plow, and they were pulling it through 
the ground as doggedly as beasts of burden. 
“He is a mean, lazy fellow,” said our friend 
with whom we were riding, ‘‘ nobody has any 
respect for him; they are all his own chil- 
dren.” At another time we saw two men 
harnessed in the same way, but the patch of 


ground was much larger. Doubtless the | 


work is not harder than much that must be 
performed in the cultivation of the soil, but 
it does seem a degradation of humanity to 
make such ignoble uses of what is capable of 
20 much that is better and which the beasts 
of the field can never by any process of edu- 
«ation attain to. 

We return from Salisbury te Seaford by 
the early morning train that we may take the 
Dorchester road which is a branch road run- 
aing from Seaford to Cambridge. We go as 
far as Federalsburg, a small town just across 
the Delaware line in Caroline county, Mary- 
land. The road in the neighborhood of Sea- 
ford passes through large and finely cultivated 
farms with corntie!ds that compare favorably 
with the best in Pennsylvania, though not 
planted so closely as with us, The farm 
houses, lawns and orchards are evidences of 
the prosperity and intelligence of those who 
occupy them, A few miles forther on, and 
we leave the signs of progressive farming. 
The road runs through worn out fields aud long 

stretches of pine woods, that seem to be the 
original forésts. In an hour we come in sight 


of the straggling town, cross a branch of the 
Nanticoke, and ure at the station. 

A capacious vehicle and a pair of spirited 
horses are at the platform; a cordial welcome, 
a stowing away of ourselves and our luggage 
in the comfortable wagon, and we are off for a 
7 miles ride, made short and pleasant by the 
interchange of social converse and kindly 
inquiries for absent friends. 

A few miles out of Federalsburg we come 
into the section of country where, in the latter 
half of the last century the religious people 
called the Nicholites had their origin. Their 
little frame meeting house, formerly known as 
Northwest Fork, now Pine Grove, is still 
standing. It is very near the road and prettily 
located in a grove of pine trees. It and Snow- 
hill form Northwest Fork Monthly Meeting, 
held alternately at each place. The last 
chapter of volume third of Janney’s History 
of Friends gives all that is recorded of the 
gathering of these plain and earnest people 
who so nearly professed the principles of 
Friends and after a quarier of a century of 
separate existence were united in membership 
with that body. 

The brief history of the remarkabie man 
through whose instrumentality the Society 
was gathered is very interesting. Joseph 


Nichols was a farmer of Kent county, Del., a 


van of such vivaciiy and humor that “his 
company was much sought after.” Ono First- 
days and other times of leisure, many gath- 
ered arouad him to listen to his “‘ entertaining 
conversation.” At ove of these convivial 
meetings an intimate friend who accompanied 
him was taken suddenly ill and died. This 
made so deep an impression upon Joseph 
Nichols that it resulted in his giving up his 
former way of spending his leisure time and 
proposing to his neighbors and friends that 
they meet for more rational enjoyment. A 
portion of the Scriptures was read at his sug- 
gestion and the meetings gradually changed 
to seasons of serious thoughtfulness. At 
length he was led to appear among them as a 
preacher of righteousness; many were reached 
by his miniatry and embraced his views. His 
meetings were frequently held under the shade 
of trees and in private houses, aud occasion- 
ally in the meeting houses of Friends. On 
account of their decided testimonies against 
war and slavery some of these people suffered 
by distraint of their goods and imprisonment. 
It became an established principle among 
them that none of their members should hold 
slaves or even hire them of their masters. 
Joseph Nichols was early called away from 
the flock he had gathered, but about the year 
1780 a regular order of church discipline was 
established, and three meeting houses, all in 
Caroline county, Md., were erected in which 
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meetings were regularly held on First-days 
and in the middle of the week. 

At the time of the union of the Nicholites 
with Friends they numbered a membershi 
of several hundreds, including children (about 
400 were received at first and the rest, after 
finding that their brethren who had united 
with Friends continued steadfast in their plain, 
self-denying and upright conduct concluded 
to follow their example, first transferring their 
meeting property to the Society). The descend- 
ants of the Nicholites are still found in the 
vicinity; many are in membership with 
Friends, but out-going in marriage has so 
weakened the Society of Friends ia this 
region that it is barely possible to hold busi- 
ness meetings and maintain regular meetings 
for worship. There is a great drawing towards 
Frieods, however, and if the few who remain 
steadfast could only be baptized with the spirit, 
of self-sacrifice and devotion to truth that 
actuated Joseph Nichols tnere might yet be a 
gathering to the same divine principle, and 
the weak and feeble meetings of Northwest 
Fork be revived and built up. 

We attend the Fourth day meeting at 
Snow-bill Meeting House near Preston; one 
woman, three men, two boys and ourselves 
constitute the meeting. Few in numbers as 
we were, there was evidence given that the 
Master of Assemblies meets with the few as 
with the many, and no gathering can be con- 
sidered small or unimportant when He is “in 
the midst.” 

We find that it will be necessary for us to 
leave Preston on Fifth-day morning. This 
will interfere with our attending the meeting 
at Pinegrove. We regret it, as one of the 
objects of our visit here was to sit with the 
few Friends who constitute Piveyrove and 
Snow Hill Meetings. Wecontent ourselves 
by making a family visit, which was very 
satisfactory and we trust helpful to all. 

L. J. R. 


THE MOUNT VESUVIUS RAILROAD. 


The railway up Mount Cenis was completed 
in 1868, and upon it the traction of the engine 
was secured by two wheels acting hor zontally 
uncer heavy pressure against a middle rail. 
lu the railroad up Mount Washington, N. H., 
ihe traction is effected by a cogged wheel 
working in a cogged rail. The Mount Rigi 
Railway, in Switzerland, is on the same plan. 
It was opened for traffic in 1873, or some four 





years after its pattern. Now comes the Mount | 
Vesuvius Railroad, in which old plans are 


abandoned, and the cars are simply pulled up 
grades as steep as 63 feet in 100, and aver- 
aging 56 in 100, by sheer strength of cables 
moved by a staticnary engine, just as the cars 
are raised to the top of Mount Holyoke, in 
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Massachusetts, and to the top of the inclined 
planes on the “switchback” railroads of 
Pennsylvania. The Vesuvian Railroad, 


p | would, doubttess, have been sooner built if 


engineers had not deemed it almost impossi- 
ble to secure the rails to soil of so crumbling 
a nature on so steep a grade. As built, a 
thick platform of wood, not unlike a gigantic 
raft, is laid over the whole road bed, and the 
rails are thus cleared of the shifting cinders, 
lava and detritus which make up the cone. 
The station is 21 feet under the lava, and it 


is thought that in case of eruption (the last 


was in 1876), the destruction of the railroad 
would not necessarily follow. Heretofore, to- 


visit the volcano from Naples has cost some 
seven hours, much fatigue, and about $5 for 
each person; now the ascent of the cone, the 


worst of the journey, requires only eight 
minutes. The first public trial of this remark- 
able line took place on June 6th. The time 


of ascent occupies only eight minutes; on 


foot it takes an hour and a-half. A corres- 
pondent of the Times, who was present on the 


occasion, says: It must be admitted that on 


on this, the first public experiment, the boldest 


among the many present confeszed the neces- 
sity of screwing their courage up to sticking 
point before making the railway journey along 
a road steep as a ladder or a fire escape and 
860 metres in length; but as regards danger 
it is reduced to a minimum. It is not a train 


in which one travels, but a single carriage, 


carrying ten persons only, and as the ascend- 
ing carriage starts, another, counterbalancing 
it, comes down from the summit, the weight 


of each being five tons. The carriages are so 
constructed that, rising or descending, the 
passenger sits on a level plane, and whatever 
emotion or hesitation may be felt on starting 
changes, before one bas risen 20 metres, into 
a feeling of perfect security. Toe motion also 
is very gentle, and the effect is magnificent, 
if not, indeed, grandly awful, as, when hang- 
ing midway against the side of the cone, one 
luoks from the window directly upwards or 
downwards along the line, which, its slight 
incline alone excepted, is perfectly perpen- 
dicular. Dismounting at a little station at 
the summit, one can scarcely be said to clam- 
ber to the edge of the crater, for the company 
has cut a convenient winding path, up which 
all, except the aged, heavy, or feeble, can 
walk with ease—Railway World. 





From the Christian Register. 
GROWTH OF “‘SWEET REASONABLENESS.” 
Many of the wisest and most practical 
things now being said and done are aimed at 
relieving the individual from the pressure of 
cast-iron uniformities, so as to secure mure 
complete adaptation of both large conditions 
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and their minor details to personal needs, and 
thus to permit that variety of ievelopment 
which nature everywhere tends to produce, 
‘Our communities, tvo artificially civilized, are 
thus slowly entering upon a period of self: 
correction and truer freedom. Without giving 
up necessary discipline, we are escaping from 
bondage to systema which were well intended, 
but which made too little allowance for the end- 
less diversities of talent, taste, temperament, 
function and opinion. This is a part of that 
vast process by which all things in our human 
world are being made new. Emancipation 
from disabilities is the object of popular desire 
and the aim of much modern legislation. To 
open and keep open the roads along which all 
orderly movements of humanity must travel; 
to economize force and abate friction; to 
facilitate industrial, commercial, international, 
mental and moral transactions; to give to all 
classes and to the greatest number of persons 
the fairest opportunities and fullest access to 
benefits; to make room for “ exceptions,” and 
to do justice to minorities; to make environ- 


ment the servant and not tie master of hu-. 


manity—such is the urgent, and we devoutly 
believe the inspired, passion of the age. 
Hence, we are learning to say, if the negro 
can learn, let him learn; if woman can 
preach or practice law or medicine, let her do 
it; if anybody, at any time or place, can get 
or do any good, let him have a chance to try, 
and whatever is in the way of this free move- 
ment let it be put aside. 

Along with this general letting up a better 
tendency is coming into society and family 
life. ‘The laws of etiquette are more flexible 
than formerly; it is being discovered that 
good behavior iz a matter of principle rather 
than rule; that persoval peculiarities are not 
only to be respected, but may even be desir- 
able, and that common sense, inepired by 
kindness of heart, is a pretty safe guide to 
social conduct, even if it does uot choose to 
follow the social guide-books nor to copy the 
manners of “the upper ten.” The tyranny 
of opinion is thus relaxed at a point where it 
has often been harsh and cruel; and no lady 
or gentlemau’s standing is compromised by 
the unfashionable cut of a garment or by non- 
-conformity to arbitrary routine. We are at 
liberty to be ourselves instead of feeling bound 
to ape somebody else. 

A whole world of improvement is hiuted in 
the finer discrimiration that appears in thera 
peutics and hygiene. The medical man no 
longer prescribes in the gross for a whole 
class of cases alike; he studies each case and 
notes the patient’s peculiarities. A gymouastic 
trainer says: “I have found it dangerous to 
put a whole class through exactly the same 
movements. I now give specific directions to 
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each pupil, first finding out his strong and 
weak points, and adapting the exercises to his 
needs.” 

This liberating and reasonable tendency, 
born of faith in humanity as the offspring and 
heir of Divinity, is most significautly appar- 
ent in the new educational metbods. Though 
these methods have yet to win their way in 
the face of a thousand unreasoning prejudices 
and selfish interests, they are full of promise 
because in harmony with the laws of *‘ man’s 
unconquerable mind.” The kind of “ Joose- 
ness’ which Superintendent Eliot is foster- 
ing in the public schools of Boston, for in- 
stance, may be compared to the removal of 
the bandages which the old style nurses 
thought necessary to keep a baby from fall- 
ing to pieces or growing out of shape. The 
new aim is to give fair and happy play to the 
special faculties and forces of each child, and at 
the same time to take counsel with nature as to 
the wisest ways of restraining and training. 
The “Quincy method” looks in the same 
spirit to the same results. It aims to draw 
rather than to drive; to liberate both pupils 
and teachers from needless restrictions ; and, 
especially, to utilize the teachers’ personal 
genius, and to call into play the finer spiritual 
forces of love and trust on both sides, which 
have too often been relentlessly crushed by 
the machinery of rules or dishonored by an 
appeal to motives of fear, pride, vanity and 
emulation. 

When parents once feel the importance of 
applying this principle, with due painstaking, 
tu the processes of nuriure aud “ bringing 
up,” will it not be a famous day for the chil- 
dren? it has always been admitted that they 
are entitled to the benefit of such wisdom as 
their elders may possess. But, alas! what 
adult does not know to his sorrow that, in 
early days, he sometimes got the benefit of 
something besides wisdom? It has been too 
generaliy assumed that children are all alike, 
that what is good for one is good for all, and 
that the law by which a child is to be governed 
must be sought in the parent’s wiil rather 
than in the child’s nature and need. In the 
unpublished manuscript of a wise and good 
woman, whose work on earth is done, we find 
these words: “A man stands but poor chance 
of success as a father if he is too ignorant or 
too lazy to superintend his children’s reading 
in such a way as to give to different minds 
and tempers that which is best suited to each: 
to the delicate and over-sensitive that which 
will tone and strengthen; to the rougher and 
coarser that which will refine and soften; to 
the cold and sluggish that which may quicken 
and kindle.’ The same need to study adap- 
tation runs through all we do or attempt for 
our children, whether it relates to their moral 
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guidance, their social connections, their intel- 
lectual food and exercise, their physical 
training-and pastimes, or their industrial pur. 


suits and choice of a career. The wit of a 
parent or teacher can be put to no better use 
than thus to observe what helps or hinders 
the development of the many-sided nature of 
each child. 

“Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty.” The religious world, touched by 
the same expansive life, is now struggling 
against heavy odds to adjust its own faiths 
and fellowships in harmony therewith. As 
believers grow more reasonable they grow 
more just. No church can be in harmony 
with the Divine mind so long as its rules and 
methods disable iis own members or injure 
outsiders. The cook who keeps every dish 
over the fire just one hour, the quack who 
offers the same remedy for all diseases, the 
schoo! committee that enforces the same 
branches and the same measures of study upon 
all pupils regardless of health, ability or 
original genius—these are in the same cate- 
gory with the church that insists that all 
minds shall assent to the same doctrinal state- 
ments, and that the grace of God, which is 
free aud universal as light and air, can only 
be received through fixed forms of belief or 
through sacerdotal or sacramental channels, 
The days of compulsory uniformity can never 
come back to Christendom. The pretension 
of spiritual monopoly or exclusiveness either 
cramps the Jife of a church or shakes it to 
pieces. Thank God, # gentle and just spirit 
is moving the best men of all commupious to 
ask, How can we make the Church as broad 
and hospitable as Heaven? 

So, it may be, the great Husbandman is 
loosening and lightening the soil to make 
ready for grander harvests in the coming 
years. 


THE MINISTER'S DAUGHTER. 


In the minister’s morning sermon 
He had told of the primal fall, 

And how thenceforth the wrath of God 
Rested on each and all. 





And how, of His will and pleasure, 
All souls, save a chosen few, 

Were doomed to the quenchless buraing, 
And held in the way thereto. 


Yet never by faith’s unreason 
A saiotlier soul was tried, 
And never the harsh old lesson 

A tenderer heart belied. 


And, after the painful service 
On that pleasant Sabbath day, 

He walked with his litile daughter 
Through the apple-bloom of May. 


Sweet in the fresh green meadows 
Sparrow and blackbird sung ; 


Above him their tinted petals 
The blossoming orchards hung. 


Around on the wonderful glory 
The minister looked and smiled; 
‘¢ How good is the Lord who gives us 
These gifts from His hand, my child! 


‘“‘ Behold in the bloom of apples 
And the violets in the sward 

A hint of the old lost beauty 
Of the Garden of the Lord!” 


Then up spake the little maiden, 
Treading on snow and pink: 
“© Father! these pretty blossoms 
Are very wicked, I think. 


“ Had there been no Garden of Eden. 
There never had been a fall; 
And if never a tree had blossomed 
God would have loved us all.” 


“Hush, child!” the father answered; 
“ By His decree man fell; 
His ways are in clouds and darkness, 
But He doeth all things well. 


‘« And whether by His ordaining 
To us cometh good or iil, 
Joy or pain, or light or shadow, 
We must fear and love Him still.” 


‘Oh, I fear Him!” said the daughter, 
“And I iry to love Him too: 
But I wish he was good and gentle, 
Kind and loving as you.” 


The minister groaned in spirit 
As the tremulous lips of pain 

And wide, wet eyes uplifted 
Questioned his own in vain. 


Bowing his head, he pondered 
The words of the little onc; 

Had he erred in his life-long teaching ? 
Had he wrong to his Master done? 


To what grim and dreadful idol 
Had he lent the holiest name? 

Did bis own heart, loving and human, 
The God of bis worship shame? 


And lo! from the bloom and greenness, 
From the tender skies above, 

And the face of his little daughter, 
He read a lesson of love. 


No more as the cloudy terror 
Of Sinai’s mount of law, 

But as Christ in the Syrian lilies 
The vision of God he saw. 


And as when, in the clefts of Horeb, 
Of old was His presence known, 
The dread Ineffable Glory 
Was [nfinite Goodness alone. 


Thereafter his hearers noted 
In his prayers a tenderer strain, 
And never the gospel of hatred 
Burned on his lips again. 


And the scoffing tongue was prayerful, 
And the blinded eyes found sight, 
And hearts, as flint aforetime, 
Grew soft in his warmth and light. 
—Joun GREENLEAF WuittiEr in the Atlantic Monthly» 


































































NATURAL HISTORY, SCIENCE, ETC. 


Butterflies. —On the morning of the 14th of 
September we were steaming along the Bra- 
zilian coast towards the entrance of the mag- 
nificent Bahia de Todos os Santos. All day a 
pretty little butterfly of the delicately- formed’ 
genus Heliconia was fluttering in multitudes 
over the ship, and over the sea as far as the 
eye could reach they quivered in the air like 
withered leaves. Their number must have 
been incalculable ; looking up into the sky 
where they were thickest, they were as close 
together as, and had much the appearance 
and style and motion o*, the large flakes of 
snow in a heavy snow shower when a thaw is 
setting in. Such showers of butterflies are by 
no means uncommon along the coast of Brazil, 
Sometimes the country over a considerable 
area is absolutely devastated by some par- 
ticular species of caterpillar. The butterflies 
or moths, as the case may be, come out near- 
ly at one time, and the swarm of insects are 
caught by the land breeze and wafted out to 
sea, where myriads are drowned, a remnant 
being, perhaps, floated back again by the 
usual shift of wind in the evening.— W. Thom- 
son. 





ITEMS. 


THERE have been floods in the Neuces, Sabrinal 
and Frio rivers of Texas, causing great damage to 
farm property. 

A TELEGRAM states that on the night of the 18th 
ult., “‘ Naina Tal, a cool sequestered resort, situated 
in the northern part of Bengal, has been over- 
whelmed by a land-slide, and a number of lives lost.” 


Tue locust scourge of Eastern California continues 
unabated. The wholesale destruction of crops ex- 
hibited in Sierra Valley for three years past is re- 
peated in part this season, and also extended over 
a large area of country north and south. 


Tue first seven bales of the new crop of Sea Island 
cotton arrived in New Yors on the 17th inst. per 
the City of Atlanta from Charleston. The cotton 
was raised on Edisto Island and grades as fine. The 
high price of 37 cents per pound was paid for it. 


A Wasuincton despatch states: “ There arrived 
in this country during the month ended August 31, 
1880, 58 972 passengers, of whom 50,508 were im- 
migrants, 5,974 citizens of the United States re- 
turned, and 2,490 aliens not iutending to live in the 
United States.” 


Ow the authority of Naraydun Pheshuchi, a dele- 
gate to the Presbyterian Council, the territory of 
India is 1,9C0 miles long and 1,500 miles wide, in- 
habited by 19 different nationalities, speakiog nine- 
teen or twenty different languages, and having a 
population of 300,000,000 inhabitants. 


Tue British Museum reading reom is becoming so 
crowded that there is not space, although the ac- 
commodation has been increased, for all those who 
desire to use it. There are between three and four 
hundred people admitted every day, and this is the 
dead season; when the winter comes the crush will 
be tremendous. 
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Tue oil producing country of California dis- 
covered up to this time comprises a section of the 
Coast Range mountains, 550 miles in Jength, stretch- 
ing from Santa Cruz to Santa Barbara, atid includ- 
ing 200,000 acres. A company has been formed, 
under the title of the Pacific Coast Oil Company, 
and under its control the California oil country 
promises to be one of the great important oil-pro- 
ducing regions of the world. The company now has 
16 wells down io the region, which yield 300 bar- 
rels daily. 


Taree hundred and eighty laborers are at work 
at the Cape Cod Canal. The N. Y. Evening Post 
says: “Men are already hard at work digging on 
Sagamore Hill, the summit or point of highest level 
between the two ends of the canal, and the con- 
tractors think two years a liberal estimate for the 
time needful in which to complete their task. The 
canal will be what M. de Lesseps wants the ‘ Canal 
of Darien’ to be, that is to say, a tide-level canal 
without locks; and the computation is that nine 
hours of steaming will be saved to vessels by the 
work in making the passage between New York and 
Boston.” 


Tuere is a lake on the Saw Tooth Mountains that. 
has probably no equal in the United States. It is 
about 60 or 65 miles from Bonanza, and at an alti- 
tude of nearly 12,000 feet. The lake lies in a basin. 
among the sharp crags of the snowy Saw Tooth, and 
is a sheet of perpetual ice. It was discovered in 
August of last year by a party of prospectors, and 
named the Ice Lake. The sun seemed to have no 
effect upon it, except in places adjoining the shore. 
It is simply a great bowl in the hard mountain rock 
brimful of solid ice, upon which the rays of the sun 
descend with no power to penetrate.— Yankee Fork 
(Cal.) Herald. 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


10th mo. 34d, Frankford, Philadelphia, 3 P.M. 

Penn’s Neck, N J., 3 P.M. 
Birmingham, Pa., 3 P.M. 

10th, Salem, N. J., 10 A. M. 
Alloway’s Creek, N. J., 24 P. M. 

17th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M 
Catawissa, Pa., 11 A.M. 

24th, Woodstown, N. J., 10} A.M. 





Afternoon meeting for worship at Spruce Sireet 
will be resumed to-morrow, at 3} P.M., and the 
evening meetings at Race Street and Green Street 
at 74 P.M.; also the First-day schools at the meet- 
ings where held. 





The regular monthly meeting of Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held in Girard Ave- 
nue Meeting-house on Sixth-day evening, Tenth mo. 
8th, at 8 o’clock. All interested friends are invited 
to attend. James W. Janney, Clerk. 





The Annual Meeting of the Association for the 
Promotion of First-duy Schools within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held on Sev- 
enth-day, Teuth mo. 16th, at 10 o’clock A.M. The 
various Unions and Schools will please forward 
reports, etc., timely to the Clerk, Kingsessing, Phi-. 
ladelphia. MATILDA GaRRIGUES, C 

Jos 8. Haines, } sare. 1 

The Executive Committee will meet promptly at. 

9 o’clock at the same place. 





